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Shadows. 


We walk mid shadows, clouds obscure our way 
From morning’s dawn to eve’s pale, lingering light; 
With every day we fear the coming night, 
And in the night we dread the coming day. 
We need more knowledge to dispel our fears, 
We need more courage to confront our doom, 
We need to see the light through deepest gloom, 
We need to feel that joy is born f tears.— 
O faint of heart, deaf, and bereft of sight 

We will not listen to great Natare’s voice, 
We will not read her open book aright. 

Does not all Nature call us to rejoice ? 
Since darkest clouds by brightest suns are made, 
And only strongest light casts deepest shade. 





For Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Shadows. 

Shadows we seem to be of spirits high, 
Reflections of ourselves whom we know not; 
Each feels within himself, as half forgot, 
And half remembered, a deep mystery ; 
Wondering we meet each other, eye to eye, 
And ask of one another what is taught 
By this strange dwelling in a world unsought 
Where we have lost our immortality. 
The stars shine faintly from the sea’s still face, 
While their great spheres roll through unmeasured 

space ; 
So we, who here ourselves can scarcely trace, 
Caught in the gleam of Nature’s varied play, 
Have orbits circling through realms far away, 
Where Love creates us an Eternal Day. 





Soloists and their Perils. 
(From ‘‘Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A.) 


The life of a successful singer or an_ illustrious 
instramentalist is full of peril—peril to virtue, peril 
to art, peril to society ; and this is not owing at all 
to the exigencies of the executive gift in itself, but 
entirely owing to the conditions imposed upon the 
artist from without. There may be nothing in the 
life-work of ‘a great Prima dorna to demoralize any 
more than in the life-work of any other gifted and 
industrious woman. There are great operas which 
are calculated to ennoble while they delight; there 
are songs which stir within us the finest impulses; 
there are characters to be impersonated on the 
operatic stage which not only do not shock decency, 
but tend to promote the highest and most generous 
sentiment. There are many others of an un-moral 
description, perfectly harmless, and calculated to 
produce the utmost enjoyment. Given a right selec- 
tion of songs—given a course of operas dealing, if 
you will, with a certain amount of crime ‘and a fair 
instalment of horrors, but so constructed as to be 
effective in result without being immoral in ten- 
dency (and the greatest works of Shakspeare ‘and 
Beethoven satisfy both these conditions) ; given to 
the singer good remuneration, and, above all, suffi- 
Client repose ; given some choice of congenial sub- 
jects; given a sphere of wholesome activity, and, 
lastly, given a recognized and an honorable social 
position, and all special peri! to personal virtue im- 
mediately ceases. It is nonsense to say that a cer- 
tain physical exhaustion which must accompany any 
highly-sustained effort of mind or body is especially 
deleterious in the case of a musician. Exertion 
need not produce disease. People were intended to 
exert themselves. Does the Parliamentary orator 
speak for four hours without fatigue? Does the 
medical man see one hundred patients in the course 
of the morning without severe mental tension ? 
Does a judge deliver his charges without a similar 
effort? Does the author compose without highly- 
Wrought and sustained attention, practiced advisedly, 








and without necessary injury to his brain, or stomach, 
or moral equilibriam ? Let us settle it in our minds, 
there is nothing demoralizing in deliberately, and for 
a definite art purpose, putting one’s self or others 
throngh the experience of a highly-strang series of 
emotions. It is even a good and healthy function of 
art to raise our feelings at times to their highest 
pitch of intensity. Itis part of a right system of 
discipline, calculated to bring the emotions into high 
condition and healthy activity, and to keep them ina 
good state of repair. The body is intended and 
fitted to bear at times an extreme .tension of its 
muscles. The professional athlete knows this, and 
when he is rubbed down and rolled up in his hot 
blanket after violent exercise, he is not alarmed at 
feeling himself going off into a profound sleep 
through sheer exhaustion, for he knows that such 
systematic exertion and exhaustion. must be under- 
gone in order to raise his phvsique to its highest 
state of health and power. Well, the laws which 
regulate the life and health of the emotions are 
exactly similar, and these laws prescribe steady 
exercise, rest, recreation, and sometimes extreme 
tension. In itself, we repeat, the habitual exercise 
and discipline of the emotions, as, for example, in 
musie or acting, is not the ruin of, but the very 
condition of, moral health. It isthe kind of strain 
imposed upon our musical artists, not by their art, 
but by the struggle for existence, and by the thonght- 
levs. extravagant, indolent, and ofteu immoral de- 
mands of a public that has little musical education, 
and that little bad, which hurries nine-tenths of all 
our gifted executants to a premature grave. The 
cantatrice should be allowed to unfold her aspirations 
in noble music; but she has the misfortune to have 
half an octave more than other singers, and so bad 
and flimsy songs must be chosen, or noble songs 
must he spoiled, for the sake of an upper C, FE, or 
G_ The public go mad, not about the superb trio in 
William Tell (for example), but for the one bar in 
which the tenor has to come out with a high chest- 
note. Can anything he more sadly indicative of the 
low musical feeling of the British public than the 
way in which Mlle. Carlotta Patti was run after for 
her head-notes, and Herr Wachtel for his chest- 
notes? These excessive calisthenic and gymnastic 
explosions are the degradation of taste and the ruin 
of many an incomparable voice. Again: has a 
musician no private taste, no feeling, no love for 
good music? Possibly he may have; but what is 
he to do? Composers pay him to sing their trash ; 
publishers bribe even good composers to write the 
kind of stuff the public have been fooled into ap- 


planding. That is one, and not the only, chronic | 


complaint from which Music in England is suffering 
at present. 

There are hundreds of magnificent songs of 
Schubert, of Beethoven, and Schumann; but these 
composers, who had but few bank-notes to spare 
during their lifetime, have unfortunatelv left no 
money to pay singers after their death. The public 
do not hear numbers of the best songs that exist. 
One or two perhaps emerge. ‘Adelaide’ forever ! 
and what other song hy Beethoven does a certain 
Tenor habitually sing? And what songs does he 
generally sing, and whv? There are a good many 
first-rate English ballads. Thanks to the enterprise 
of a few bold and conscientious singers, we occasion- 
ally hear some of them. But are the English bal- 
lads most commonly sung at concerts selected for 
their merit? Why are they sung? The truth had 
better be told; they are sung because they are paid 
for, and they are clapped and puffed by people who 
ought to know hetter; and who do know better, but 
who are paid to pocket their conscience, and applaud 
what they know to be meaningless trash. How are 
singers to fulfil the first simple duty they owe to 
their art, and sing good music, when there is a con- 
spiracy to make them stoop to the humiliation of 
their noble gifts, or starve? Once more: there is the 
peril of overwrought powers. When the mind, 
through excessive artistic excitement, “like a jarred 
pendulum, retains only its motion, not its power,” 
then absolute repose is wanted. All may have been 
within the bounds of healthful though intense ex- 
citation; it is not that we complain of—not the ex- 
citement of singing and playing, but the want-of rest 
which follows it. After (let us say) an opera of M. 
Wagner, where the screeching has been intense, and 





the crisis almost constant for some hours, the Prima- 
donna must have rest; no stormy rehearsal next 
morning, no fatiguing opera the next night. One or 
two great sustained effurts during the week are suffi- 
cient. But let any one glance at*the programme 
which a favorite singer is expected to carry out day 
and night, at opera and concert, during the season. 
No flesh and blood can stand such an ordeal. 
Chronic exhaustion begins to set in; and exhaustion 
is not met by rest, bat by stimulants—it must be s0 ; 
and then more exhaustion is met by more stimalants, 
and what becomes of healthy emotional activity and 
emotional discipline? Mind and body are unhinged 
The arti-t’s health suffers, the artist’s voice suffers, 
and probably becomes extinct in a few years, 
Hence we cannot blame popniar singers for asking 
enormous sums so long as they have a note left in 
their voices. It is the public that makes them abuse 
their priceless gifts for gold. It is the public who 
are content to demand the sacrifice of fresh, girlish 
constitutions, and the shattering of the young, manly 
frames, and the general wreck of mind, and some- 
times of morals, throngh overfatigue and overexcite- 
ment, and unhealthy conditions of activity. . 

But, be it observed, the perils above alluded to, 
and others which cannot here be discussed in detail, 
are not inseparable from the vocation of a public 
singer or solo instrumentalist. The vocation is 
simply honorable; it might and onght to be always 
noble in its use and exercise. How many esteemed 
and high-minded musicians are there who resist the 
perils which I have mentioned? Thank God there 
are many, and we trast every year there will be more 
and more, as Music in England becomes more and 
more appreciated. Let music be recognized here as 
in Germany, as a thing of reason and a thing of 
morals as well as a thing of beanty and emotion, 
and the public will cease to look upon musicians as 
mere purveyors of pleasure. We should not en- 
courage singers to wear themselves out; should not 
clamor for incessant encores, which utterly ruin the 
balance ot a sustained work of art ; and we should 
remember that the gifted persons who delight us are 
made of flesh and blood like ouselves; that they 
have human hearts, and passions, and trials, and are 
often exposed, when very young and at a great dis- 
advantage, to temptations not easily resisted even 
under favorable circumstances. And those who 
love music should make allowance for those who 
devote themselves to music, and not tempt them to 
make money by the degradation of art to the ruin of 
theirown moral sense and the destruction of the 
public taste. 

I honor the musical profession ; but I declare that 
musical taste in England is degraded and kept low 
by jealousy and time-serving, and that musical 
criticism is so gagged, and prejudiced, and corrupt, 
that those whose business it isto see that right prin- 
ciples prevail seem too often led by their interest 
rather than their duty. When it comes to judging a” 
new composer, the truth is not told, or only half 
told; when a new player is allowed to appear, his 
success depends, not upon his merits, but upon his 
friends ; and while it is, of course, impossible en- 
tirely to quell first-class merit, second-class merit is 
constantly ignored, and many sound English musi- 
cians are often compelled to stand aside and see 
their places taken by young quacks or foreigners 
inferior to themselves, No one wishes to deny the 
supreme merit of artists like M. Joachim or Mme. 
Schumann, and none but the interested or the envious 
can grudge them their distinguished popularity; but 
in England, when a foreigner and an English artist 
are of equal merit, the English’ artist ought to re- 
ceive at least an equal share of support from the 
public and the press. But he never does ; and oy 
Because the employers of musical talent in this 
country pander to the appetite for every thing that is 
foreign ; because they keep down the development of 
Enpiish talent in order to gain an easy reputation in 
accordance with established prejudices by constant! 
bringing over players and singers from abroad, 
whose chief merits seem to consist in long hair and 
a very imperfect acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage. It is difficult for a musician, especially an 
English musician, in England, to be at once true to 
his own interests and to the interests of his art; it is 
difficult for him to be true to his conscience in the 
exercise of his profession ; but he may receive some 
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small comfort from the reflection that this last diffi- 
culty, at least, is one which he shares with every 
man in every profession, and that, at all events, it is 
not a difficulty inherent in his art, neither is it alto- 
gether insurmountable. 





Ancient Musical Instruments. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


On the first of June the South Kensington Museum 
opened a special exhibition of ancient musical instru 
ments. They have been obtained on loan from all 
quarters ; money, powerful as it is, could not buy the 
greater part ; and every man and woman, who loves 
music, or possesses a mind, should study them bi fore 
the unique opportunity runs away, and this multitude 
of gems is dispersed forever. 

Talk of the treasures of the deep! Give me the 
treasures of the country honse ; for there curiosities 
can always find a corner to live: in London, novel- 
ties jostle them into their graves through mere want 
of space. In a word, private contributors, English 
and foreign, have peopled one of the halls of this 
museum with the spoils of time. Here are Egyptian 
and Indian instraments, Turkish and Chinese, very 
curious ; oriental banjos, etc; and above all a most 
amazing specimen of round-about resonance—a long 
bluck wooden tube, over which the strings are stretch- 
ed, and the tube rests on two hollow everlasting 
pumpkins. But the main feature is a number of 
med:eval instruments, exquisite in form and work- 
manship, and sometimes encrusted with gems, and 
inlaid with oriental lavishness and the skill of a 
Genoese jeweller. Here in stringed instruments 
alone are full a score of obsolete varieties, and many 
specimens of each kind, especially of the lute, the 
archlute, the mandolin, the sweet viola d’amore, with 
its sympathetic wires that Jay and trembled in unison 
beneath the gut strings, and prolonged the vibration ; 
the viola di Bardone, a larger and more complicated 
instrument, whose sympathetic wires, twenty-two in 
number, were placed so that they could be struck with 
the thumb, while the fingers played the gut strings ; 
the viola da gamba, called by Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
the “viol de gamboys,” and all the tribe of citterns 
and ghitterns, that used to hang in every barber's 
shop for gentlemen to play, when England was fa- 
mous as a musical nation, and that was before the 
monstrous idea of confining musical education to the 
less musical sex had entered the national head, Here, 
too, are all the instruments the translators of our 
Bible have bravely transplanted to Assyria and the 
night of ages—the sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, ete. ; 
and here are the children and grandchildren of the 
dulcimer—viz. the keyed dulcimer, the virginal, the 
clavichord, the spinet, harpsichord, pianoforte. There 
are nearly two hundred specimens of the old Cremon- 
ese and other Italian violins, violas, violons, and bas- 
ses, and amongst them I see a violin that a friend of 
mine once gave four hundred and fifty pounds for, 
ay bass that was bought for eight hundred pounds 
in Paris. 

But as this is the one branch I am well versed in, 
I postpone it for the time, my present object being 
merely to indicate the various character of the treas- 
ures, and the profit that may be reaped. The Mar- 
quis of Kildare lends an Irish harp with its one row 
of metal strings, the wooden frame black with age, 
exposure, and methinks a little peat smoke. To such 
a harp Carolan, the last great improvising Irish 
harper, sang his traditionary melodies that lived by 
ear and now are dead, alas! One comfort: as the 
devil escaped being put in a pie by shunning Corn- 
wall, so those divine melodies—some gay, some sad 
—have died and gone to Heaven, and so escaped the 
defilement and degradation of being hashed and 
smashed into quadrilles by Jullien and his followers, 
and played in false time and utter defiance of their 
dominant sentiment. There is an older harp, lent by 
Mr. Dalway, on which is inscribed “Ego sum Rex 
cithararum,” “Pride goeth before destruction ;” so 
this self trumpeting harp is in pieces. The epithet 
of “King of Harps” is better merited by the noble 
instrument of Lady Llanover —a triple-stringed Welsh 
harp, made by the famous John Richards about 140 

rs ago. On such a harp, made by the same ma- 
er (Richards), blind Parry of Ruabon har his 
“ravishing tunes a thousand years old” to the’ poet 
Gray, and so fired him with brave thoughts that he 
wrote “The Bard” while the music was fresh in his 
soul. Woe is me! who can play this harp now-a- 
days? This one looks bursting with music. “I 
would give a few pounds to hear ‘Sweet Richard’ 
played on it.” But I ransacked Wales five years 
ago, and not one public harper did I find could play 
the triple harp. Yet their greatest airs were all com- 
posed for it, and are half lost without it. 





Then there are Italian spinets, one of which ought 
to interest the ladies ; for it has nineteen hundred and | 


twenty eight precious stones outside of it, and very 
little music inside. There is Handel’s harpsicord. 
He had more harpsichords than Cromwell skulls. 
But this time there really is a tidy pedigree made ont. 
There are two much finer double harpsichords with 
stops and swell, one of them made by Joseph Kirk- 
man and len by his descendants. I heard this harp- 
sichord played by Mr. Sullivan and the learned Mr. 
Engel; and it is a great and beautiful instrument 
full of sweetuess and tenderness, yet not deficient in 
grandeur ; and sings to the heart. It ought never 
to have been allowed to die. There was room in the 
world for the pianvforte and the harpsichord too; 
each can do things the other cannot. 

Tt seems at first sight strange and sad that so many 
stringed instruments should have been invented in 
modern Europe, and framed with so much skill and 
taste, only to die away, when so poor a thing as the 
guitar survives. ‘They were not killed, as some peo- 
ple fancy, by our four stringed instruments, for they 
ran parallel with these for centuries. Some of them 
no doubt deserve to. die; the mandolins, and little 
citterns, for not making noise enough in such a world 
as this, and the lute and viola di Bardone for being 
always out of tune. I read that a contemporary of 
Haudel said, “If a lutenist lives to eighty he must 
have heen sixty years tuning; and another, writing 
to Intenists, gave them this warning, “You shall do 
well ever when you lay it by to put intoa hed that 
is constantly used.” So mankind rose against these 
invalid instruments and put them to bed once for 
all. 
Bat I hope that true lovers of musie, both male 
and female, will insnect the harpsichord, the viola 
d’amore, and the vola da gamba with candid eyes, 
and give them atrial. Put these two last at their 
lowest, they must he superior to the guitar, since they 
have more tone, and arpeggios can be played on 
them with the hand and suddenly the chords swept 
with the how—a rare musical effect for any single 
instrument to produce. The larger viola of the two 
could also be fitted with the sympathetic wire strings ; 
the finger-hoards of both could be fretted and I ap- 
prehend the bridge of each could be arched a little. 
Ladies could play the viola d’amore gracefully. In- 
deed, a Mrs. Ottey played the viola da gamba pub- 
licly in 1720, and a Miss Ford in 1761; teste viro 
doctissimo Carolo Engel. Meyerbeer thought well 
of the viola d’amore, for he wrote a part for it in 
“Les Huguenots.” The late Prince Consort had 
music of the sixteenth century performed on various 
ancient instruments such as are now on show. On 
that occasion a viola da gamba—that figures in this 
very exhibition—was played by Mr. Hatton—who, I 
hope, is alive to‘play it again—and was much ad- 
mired. The deceased Prince had many ideas before 
his age, and I think your readers will appreciate 
what he did for music in 1845, when in 1872 they 
have examined this noble collection with the atten- 
tion it descrves.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





Some Ancient Musical Instruments. 


A special exhibition of ancient masical instruments 
has been collected at South Kensington, England, 
comprising about 600 instruments. The royal fam- 
ily are prominent contributors. The Queen has 44 
curious instruments from Windsor Castle; a karpsi- 
chord from Kew palace; a small square piano-forte, 
a grand piano, a beautifully painted viola (one of 
Amati’s best), a basso di camera, four of George the 
Third’s silver state trumpets, a couple of German 
bugle horns, a German bell instrament (called the 
Halbmond), and some old drums from Hampton 
Court. The instruments from Windsor include sev- 
eral singular specimens. There are, for example, the 
war drum of the King of Ashanti with two human 
jaw bones suspended from the sides, and an instru- 
ment most accurately described on the catalogue as 
“very peculiar.” It was made from the head of the 
Dake of Schomherg’s horse, killed at the battle of 
the Boyne. The Duke of Edinburgh—who, at the 
Royal Society of Musicians’ dinner, pleaded guilty 
of fiddling to his sailors—sends a number of valuable 
violins ; and the Secretary of State for India sends 
an Indian collection. The dulcimer, sackbut and 
harp which summoned the subjects of Nehuchadnez- 
zar to the plains of Dura, are here faithfully repre- 
sented. The sweet cither, the spinnet of a bygone 
age, and venerable worm-eaten harps heard in the 
times of the Stuarts in Wales, or Ireland, carry the 
mind away on a long backward flight. 

Some of the specimens are extremely qnaint. An 
emblematic order is very emblematic indeed. It is a 
life size representation of an English officer groaning 
under the claws of a tiger, was invented for the 
amusement of the Tippo Sultan, and was taken at 
the sigge of Seringapatam. The handle which grinds 
out the music sticks out of the beast’s fore quarter. 
The officer groans out of a brass pipe, which decid- 





edly detracts from the beauty of his mouth. Tu seve- 
ral other cases, the uncouth instruments which make 
melody for the savage are displayed. There are the 
rude violin of the Nubian, the quaint stringed instru- 
ments of Japan and China, and drums and horns 
from all parts of the world. A neatly polished skull 
is made into the but end of a West African harp. 
There are a nose flute from sunny Otmheite, and a 
really handsome nose trumpet from New Zealand, 
and a tiny flute made of the &bia of a monkey by the 
Xeharoe Indians, tomtoms and reed instiumenis of 
the most primitive kind. An exhibition of this kind 
is naturally rich in rare instruments, among which is 
a virginal, once owned by Queen Elizabeth. There 
are several of the maiden queen’s virginals preserved 
in England. One is to be found at Helmingham 
Hall, Suffolk, and Lord Lytton has another, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sperling, of Kensington, has a third. The 
specimen in the exhibition was purchased at Lord 
Spencer Chichester’s sale, twelve years ago. The 
great strength of the show is its stringed instruments, 
beginning with a giant double bass, to play which 
you must stand on a table, and including the various 
forms through which the violin passed until it attain- 
ed perfection in the matchless products of Cremona. 
The king of the Cremona school was Straduarius, 
and there are several of his incomparable instruments 
exhibited. The Duke of Cambridge exhibits one, 
purchased by the late Duke from Count Platen, who 
bought it from the maker himself. The Duke of Ed- 
inburgh has a violin by Guarnerius, a present from 
the late Baron Goldschmidt, a small violin by Jaco- 
bus Stainer, and a viola said to have belonged to 
Handel. The queen’s Amati was reduced from a viol. 
Lord Warwick lends an English box wood violin, 
dated 1578. It is carved with woodland scenes, and 
is said to have been given by Queen Elizabeth to her 
favorite Leicester. - There are several antique organs 
and harpsichords in the exhibition ; also many of the 
old fashioned instruments like the serpent, which to 
this day do tremendous service in remote village 
choirs. The beg pipe family are numerous enough 
to make a bag-pipe hater shudder at the sight. There 
is no more singular curiosity in the exhibition than a 
porcelain flute, formerly in possession of Charles II. 





(From the New York Times.) 


A Musical Prince. 


The production in London of the new opera, 
“Gelmina” has drawn much attention to its celebrat- 
ed composer, Prince Poniatowski. The fall of the 
Empire exiled the Prince from France, and he, the 
grand nephew and ‘representative of Stanislaus, the 
last King of Poland, has been forced to seek a liveli- 
hood through the exercise of his musical talents in 
London. It was reported » short time back that one 
of the ladies of the Bonaparte family was about to 
open a milliner’s shop in Bond street, in that capital. 
So flagrant a reproach to the pride of the Imperial 
house has somehow been prevented; but no one 
seems to have intervened to prevent the last scion of 
an older royal dynasty from disgracefully working 
for a living in the same city. Perhaps, however, the 
distinction between professional toil and trade is prop- 
erly borne in mind, and hence making. operas for 
bread by a Prince is regarded as less heinous than 
“making bonnets for bread by a Princess. It is said, 
nevertheless, that Prince Poniatowski makes bad 
opera: and that Mme. Bonaparte makes good bonnets 
—whigh, if true, ought surely to modify our estimate 
of the comparative turpitude of their respective man- 
ufactures. : 

We onzht not, meanwhile, to do injustice to the 
Prince’s lyrical performances, and so hasten to say 
that “Gelmina,” while pronounced mediocre as tested 
by the highest standards, has yet done so well as to 
command frequent repetitions, and, buoyed up no 
doubt by the genius of Adelina Patti, to take its 
place regularly in the Covent Garden Ie 
This is not the first opera from the same distinguish- 
ed hand. In fact, Prince Poniatowski brought out 
at Florence, as early as 1838, his “Giovanni di Pro- 
cida”—the theme being the same as that of Verdi's 
“Sicilian Vespers”—and sang the first tenor part in 
it himself. His career both before and after was ex- 
traordinary, both for variety and romantic vicisst- 
tude. Born in Rome in 1812, he took high honors 
in mathematics, but not in classics, at the early age 
of seventeen. Before he was of age he came out as 
a tenor singer at Lucca. Mario, as is well known, !s 
a Marquis, but we believe this was the first instance 
of an operatic Prince. In 1839, Poniatowski _antici- 
pated Offenbach by producing ‘Don Desiderio,” an 
opera houffe of decided merit, which went the round 
of the European opera houses, and is said to have 
been praised by Rossini and Carafa. The Prince af- 
terward wrote an opera, “Sposa d’Abido,” on the 
romantic subject of Lord Byron’s poem, tried his 
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hand in the same way on Victor Hugo’s “Ruy Blas,” 
and knocked off no fewer than four other works, all 
of which were sung, before bringing out his “Esmer- 
alda” at Leghorn, in 1847. 

The era of revolution changed the Prince’s destiny. 
He turned at this juncture from opera to diplomacy. 
Presently he appeared as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Paris, London and Brussels from the Court of Tus- 
cany. Subsequently he took up his abode in Paris, 
and was made a Senator by the Emperor Napoleon. 
During his Parisian residence he wrote works for the 
Grand Opera, the Lyrique and the Opéra Comique— 
Pierre de Medicis, I’ Aventurier, and A Travers le 
Mur, respectively, Besides these he had composed a 
Mass in F, and other lesser works. Whatever musi- 
cal rank is assigned to him, Prince Poniatowski has 
been highly industrious, no doubt has done good ser- 
vice in various ways to the interest of art, and either 
in his diplomatic or lyrical relations is one of the 
most interesting figures of our time. That he should 
be reduced, on the threshold of old age, to toil daily 
for his bread, is a striking example of the mutability 
of affairs, and the uncertain tenure that even the 
most prosperous retain on worldly position. Both 
the author of the Life of Casar and of Gelmina illus- 
trate in their own persons a truth that few of us are 
likely to think of too often or too deeply. 





Pe - The Jubilee. 
i [From the Springfield Republican, June 29 ] 


The Boston “pow-wow,” as some of the acid- 
ulous New York critics contemptuously call Mr. 
Gilmore’s jubilee, closes its second week to-day, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, five military hands 
participating. In spite of a bad beginning and the 
expenditure of a quarter of a million of dollars up 
to the end of the first week, the great undertaking 
seems likely to pay expenses and something more. 
It was an interesting question at first where all the 
money was coming from. The chorus, in an enthu- 
siastic spirit of self-sacrifice, and in spite of rather 
ungenerous treatment by the managers, spent their 
breath without hope of reward ; but everybody else 
who contributed in any way to the performances had 
to be paid, and the bills accumulated very fast. At 
first the masses were conspicuously absent, but the 
prices of admission were lowered, and since then the 
attendance and the bank account has improved. 
Then the orchestra, a large source of expense, was 
cut down more than one h If after the first week, 
and with this and othr economic reductions, the 
balance at the close is likely to be on the right side 
of the ledger. 

Bat has the jubilee been a mnsical success? In 
special features, very decidedly, Yes. As a whole, 
and so far as its monster character 1s concerned, No. 
It is very grand t> hear 20,000 voices sing “Old 
Hundred,” and the other familiar tunes which have 
been performed there ; but this jubilee chorus had a 
higher aim. The book in which they were drilled 
for weeks and months contained many selections of 
special merit and some degree of difficulty. The 
chorus learned them, and went to Boston, expecting 
to sing them, but nota fifth part of them has been 
heard at all. Why? Becanse Mr. Gilmore found 
at the start that his chorus, although actually betier 
trained than that of the first jubilee, was too large 
to be manageable, except in slow movements, and he 
has been afraid to trust it with much else. The 
range of the music performed has therefore been very 
limited ; a few selections have been sung and re- 
sung, and the part of the chorus, which was to be, 
and should be, the great feature of the festival, has 
been for several days absolutely insignificant. The 
orchestra was also too large at the start for any 
finished, clean-cut performance, although it did ex- 
cellent work in spite of the disadvantages of place 
and numbers; and the organ, a miracle of noise, 
was, in every musical sense, a failure. Could Mr. 
Gilmore reduce the ensemble of his jubilee to one- 
fourth its present size—a smaller chorus, smaller 
orchestra, smaller organ, and smaller concert-room— 
he would unquestionably make it a much greater 
success, so far as musical effect and artistic result are 
concerned. The possibilities would be infinitely 
greater ; the actual performance could bet be in a 
like and gratifying degree improved. The valgar 
idea that 20,000 voices combined are more effective 
than a lesser number in a smaller space, is happily 
exploded by the present jubilee, and not even Gil- 
more will undertake to carry through an affair of 
such magnitude again. 

We might point out other particulars in which the 
grand scheme has been a failure,—the pianoforte 
solos for instance, which were a very glaring 
absurdity in a room of 500 feet long. But we pass 
to the special excellenccs of the jubilee, which have 
really given it all its eclat. First and most note- 
worthy were the foreign military bands. It was a 





happy thought in Gilmore to engage them, and it 
has been a happy experience for the patrons of the 
jubilee to hear them. The critics cannot quite agree 
which is best, bur all admit that no approach to such 
perfection of style and absolute finish of performance 
has been reached by any of our American bands. 
The common harshness and blare of brass is for- 
gotten in admiration of the high musical quality of 
their tone, their rich blending and contrast of reeds 
and brass, and the symmetry and smoothness of all 
their performances. It is well worth one’s while to 
go to Boston to hear such playing as theirs, without 
regard to the rest of the jubilee attractions. 

If the jubilee can boast only one great vocalist, it 
is certainly to its credit that that one is a consum- 
mate artist. Mme. Peschka-Leutner has shown her- 
self a soprano of dazzling capabilities. There is 
apparently nothing in the way of vocal execution 
that is beyond her reach; and it is not merely the 
twittering of a bird, but splendid, intelligent singing. 
To secure so fine a singer was one of Mr. Gilmore’s 
triumphs, and to introduce to America composers so 
famous as Abt, the German song-writer, and Strauss, 
the Austrian waltz-maker, was another. 

Therc have been signal errors of management and 
execution, as was, of course, inevitable with an 
enterprise of such magnitude; some of the pro- 
grammes have been unworthy of a festival so am- 
hitious, and all of them have been changed and 
re changed, apparently by the freak of a moment ; 
but the special triumphs which we have narrated 
have largely atoned, with the public, at least, for 
thece deficiencies, and have secured for the jubilee 
the degree of success which it has attal e1.”) 





(From the Albion, New York.) 


ail The Boston Hubbub. 


Tt has often been affirmed by experienced physiol- 
ogists that there is a taint of madness in every human 
organization which culminates in severe attacks under 
extreme provocation, and that the principle is appli- 
cable to communities as well as to the individual. 
We could adduce many instances confirming the 
trnth of this axiom, but no more convincing proof 
could be offered than that of the Jubilee, which ap- 
pears to have driven the Hubbists as clean out of 
their wits as if they had been bitten by the tarantula, 
or by a pack of infuriated demnition bow wows. If 
music were made to scothe the savage breast, we look 
upon it as a very impertinent compliment on the part 
of the concocter of this hullabaloo that the Bostoni- 
ans were indulged to such a gigantic extent in this 
ecstatic amusement ; the more so as the melody of 
the be-puffed impresario is so unlike that of Orpheus 
of old, who first originated the idea of a peripatetic 
concert accompanied by belles and wild beasts. We 
have made the most anxious inquiries as to the ori- 
gin of this stupendous charivari without finding the 
key to theenigma, except it be that, impelled by a 
fanatic, the Bostonians resolved to initiate the biggest 
musical whirlwind ever known in history, and the Ju- 
bilee is the result. 

It is scarcely possible to talk seriously on such a 
topic, and if Mr. Gilmore had had any respect or 
feeling for true artistic effect, he might have known 
by experience that the music in such a building and 
on such a scale could but be a gigantic failure. Time 
and again has theexperiment been made to keep 
twenty thousand voices and instruments in unison 
and affinity, and invariably it has proved futile. In 
Germany, that accomplished and music-loving peo- 
ple have long since abandoned the’ attempt, except 
in the case of national and patriotic songs. In France 
it has never been made. Whereas in England the 
movement has been restricted to such oratorios as 
were well known to every amateur who attended the 
performance, and then even it was found preferable 
to reduce the numher of performers, so as to ensure 
a more perfect and harmonious rendering of the 
score. 

The fact is that the entire jubilee is gotten up for a 
sensational effect, and there is therefore a lack of real 
artistic merit in these concerts, which when the nov- 
elty is worn off, makes itself more painfully felt at 
each succeeding performance. Another preposterous 
idea was that of a!lowing solos, whether vocal or in- 
strumental, in such a vast auditoriam. They inva- 
riably result in failure, and in many instances detract 
greatly from an artist's established fame. 

However we may canvass its merits in an artistic 
point of view, we must give well deserved words of 
praise for the enterprise and skill with which this un- 
paralled undertaking has been brought to a climax ; 
and the warmth and spontaneity of the reception ten- 
dered to the British, French and Austrian Band3, 
prove that the Bostonians may carry out a cranky 
idea, but they never forget that whole souled hospi 
tality for which they are so widely and justly. cele- 


(From the London Orchestra, June 7 ) 


Boston Pomposo, Parliament Agitato. 


The proposal to send out the Grenadier Guard to 
the Boston Festival was made an Imperial question 
on Monday in both Houses of Parliament. In the 
Commons Mr. Cardwell was sternly interrogated by 
the Earl of Yarmouth, and after admitting that her 
Majesty and the Commander in Chief had sanctioned 
the arrangement, was warned that the noble Earl 
would “call the attention of the House to the ques- 
tion.” Whereat the House laughed heartily. But 
the Lords had a clear fling at the matter. The Mar- 
quis of Hertford denounced the idea of allowing her 
Majesty’s Guards to he shown by some Barnum at so 
much a head ; the Duke of Richmond wished to know 
how discipline was to be maintained among the bands- 
men under the charge of a single officer; and Lord 
da Ros protested on grounds of military discipline 
against such an act taking place. We are not inform- 
ed whether Lord Granville or Lord Lanslowns ap- 
peased the well-founded fears of the Duke of Rich- 
mond by promising that a strong guard armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles and fixed bayonets should be 
ordered to accompany the band and keep order, and 
that a score of cats.o’-nine-tails and a dozen whipping 
triangles should also be shipped, so that the least in- 
fraction uf discipline might he*promptly punished. 
Something of this sort would perhaps relieve the anx- 
iety of the noble Duke, who has no faith in the Gren- 
adier bandsmen behaving themselves on fore gn 
shores. Who knows? They might even, in tie 
event of a sudden rupture with the Unied States over 
the Alabama business, join these plausible Yankees, 
and trumpet the vanguard of their march into Can-_ 
ada! Well may the Duke of Richmond quiver in 
his patent leathers. 

What strikes any unprejudived reader of the dis- 
cussion is the trampery nature of the whole affair. 
What does it amount to? A Boston impressario gets 
up a great musical demonstration—gives a musical 
party, in fact, to which he invites other nations to 
send their musico-political representatives. The 
American Government back him up ; the Govenor of 
his native State give him credentials, President Grant 
sends him to all the ministers abroad, asking them to 
use their best influence to obtain the co operation of 
foreign governments. Thus the eaterprise becomes 
a national affair: and friendly states are glad to fall 
in with the idea, not merely to please Mr. P. S. Gil- 
more, but to please the Republic of the United States. 
At such a simple act of international courtesy, wh 
should noble lords fling down the gauntlet of defi- 
ance? The Boston Jubilee may not turn out a very 
grand event, either artistieally or politically consider- 
ed. It may not be worth mach more, perhaps, than 
one of our international exhibitions. It can hardly 
be worth much less. But, taking it at its lowest com- 
putation, how unwisely churlish would it have been 
to refuse the proposal of the American organizers, 
seconded as that proposal was. The relations of this 
country with America just now demand more than 
ordinary delicacy, and call for as much goodwill as 
can decently be shown. Ought we to prove less com- 
pliant than Prussia? The Emperor of Germany is 
sending out his bandsmen without so much as a big 
Krupp to overawe them, or a Grand Upper-General- 
Flogmaster’s-Staff.Intendent to take it out of the back 
of any mutinous Pickelhaube. As for the allasion 
of the Marquis of Hertford to Barnum, that sneer 
should never be uttered within a stone’s throw of 
South Kensington. The Albert Hall is very high 
and imposing, but any missile flung at Barnumese 
enterprises abroad may rebound with uncomfortable 
effect upon our own stately edifice. Our own exhi- 
bitions and natural enterprises have just that de’icate 
sonpcon of the Barnum principle, which makes it un- 
safe to be too satirical towards others. But different 
skies, different complexions. Her Majesty’s Guards 
blaring away under the auspices of the Cole Family, 
or performing the March from “Athalie” eg 
by Gounod), or the “Poppytopsicums Waltz’’ (re- 
barred by Gounod, with prelude, introduction, and 
interpolated melody by Gounod), fa'fil their natural 
mission. But Her Majesty’s Guards, stepping for- 
ward to play “Rule Britannia” and “God save the 
Queen” on a Boston platform, constitute, it seems, 
“a most oy proceeding,” even “an unheard of- 


outrage.” 





Inside Views of the Jubilee Chorus. 
(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 
II. THE CHORUS AND THE CATACOMBS. 
There are two ways of considering the chorus,—one 
by viewing it from the auditorium and one by study- 


he first shows a vast and organized body, mv esti: 





brated. 


ki its habits at home in its underground haunts. 


ih its proportions, grand and terrible in voice anl 
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swayed and shaped by one controlling will. The 
second reveals this imposing collective resolved into 
its component parts, the mighty voice split up into a 
perfect Babel of tongues and the one will replaced by 
as many wills as there are individuals. It is the 
difference between the prima donna on the stage and 
the prima donna in the green room or in the kitchen ; 
between Zenobia enthroned and Zenobia hungry ; 
between Apollo and Pan, One may gratify the most 
morbid taste for contrasts by the mere passage of the 
chorus-secluding gate. He hears the noble bass 
voices soaring and swelling into the patriotic measures 
of the Marseillaise ; he listens to the notes of ‘“ Let 
the Bright Seraphim,” nntil he is more than disposed 
to allow those radiant but doubtful creatures to follow 
the bent of their inclinations ; then he goes behind 
the scenes and finds the singers pouring in base lager 
instead of pouring out bass melody ; he discovers the 
white angels of peace whom he has heretofore wor- 
shipped from afar staying the demands of hunger with 
Washington pie and jelly cake, till the white aprons 
on which they picnic are of the hue of their chorus 
books, and the observer concludes to let the bright 
seraphim pursue unmolested their rehearsals for the 
dyspepsia. It is not far from t..e sublime to the ridic- 
ulous ; there is but a wooden gate, with attendant 
policemen, to pass, and the change is effected. 

From twelve to thee o’clock there is a steady 
stream of choral jubilants pouring into the Coliseam. 
Each has his or her red-covered hook guarded and 
borne with affectionate care. So frequent are the 
singers and the red-covered books that it is a matter 
of speculation whether the astronomers on neighbor- 
ing planets have not remarked and wondered at an 
extraordinary and sanguine-hned appearance on the 
face of the Earth. Itis to be hoped that they will 
not attribute the red phenomenon to any great out- 
pouring of blood, else Mr. Gilmore's efforts to cele- 
brate peace will be gravely misapprehended, and the 
Jubilee will bring us to bad repute with our trans eth* 
real observers. But of the opinions of the celestial 
press we must remain forever ignorant. The spirit 
of Tycho Brahe ohstinately refuses to play the 
Demosthenes to our Woodhull, or we should be more 
than glad to print extracts from the Venus morning 
journals giving full and acenrate pen-photogranhs ot 
the remarkable red spots which have been seen for the 
past five days near the north pole of the Earth. By 
trains, in the indescribable vehicles which ran to and 
from the distant railroad stations, and on foot come 
the bearers of the crimson hooks. At three o’clock 
twenty thousand, more or less, have packed them- 
selves into musical phalanx and await the or: a signal 
to arise. Meanwhile we mav view them to advantage 
from the auditorium beyond. 

Similes have been exhausted in attemnt to describe 
the chorus as it lonks to a spectator. Certain it is 
-that such a compact mass of heads has never before 
been witnessed in this immediate vicinitv. It is 
bewildering to look down upon the acres of cranial 
expanse and to compute the quantity of subjacent 
brains which are giving their whole energies to the 
task of making a noise. Where people are counted 
by thousands individuality is thoroughly submerged. 
And yet more than one member of the chorus proba- 
bly fancies that his or her voice is heard clear and 
pure above the blended voices of the remaining nine- 
teen thousand, nine hundred and ‘ninety-nine, and 
even dares to hope for favorable notices from the New 
York critics It is just so among the andience. 
Every man’s applanse sounds louder to himself than 
the combined plaudits of those around him. And 
perhaps every Man’s judgment seems fo himself het- 
ter than the judgment of his less discriminating neigh- 
bors. De Smith looke pitvinglv over at De Robinson 
when that misguided individual shows his utter lack 
of musical tuste by applauding the horrible staccato 
movement. De Robinson institutes a most startling 
series of percussive praises when he distinenishes the 
auxiliary part of the saxophones, and wonders why 
De Smith comes to the Jubilee when he wants appre- 
ciation xo lamentably, Stranss, perhaps, is leading 
the orchestra through the delicions numbers of one of 
h § own composit ons, and every muscle in his hody 
is waltzing too in perfect time. | The musical critic of 
the Machias Morning Jupiter observes to a less en- 
lightened neighbor : “Splendid fiddler Strauss is. Tf 
he conld only keep his body still. Bat he is really 
worse than Gilmore.” The chorne has heard the 
signal to arise and is obeving it, by little patches of a 
thousand or so, here and there. The impression one 
gets is something like the undalations of the floor as 
it rises and falls to the eye of one who has just landed 
frm asea voyace. A popular conductor appears 
from below, as Venns appeared from the sea,and walks 
down toward the stand. Just twenty thousand mas- 
caline hands are clapped and jnst ten thousand 
feminine handkerchiefs are fluttered in the air. 
Somebody aptly compared the sight to a mammoth 
corn-popper in full operation. This is new and better 








than the snow-storm simile which has been used occa- 
sionally, While they are applauding we take the 
opportunity to pass from the auditorium into the 
chorus department. Some poor imprisoned maidens 
of the chorus, who long to get outside and hear how 
the singing sounds, stand disconsolatelv at the divid- 
ing barrier, like Peris at the gate of Paradise. But 
the guardian policemen are proof even against choral 
blandishments, and they are obliged to content them. 
selves with what they can see and hear through the 
slate 

Within the gates there is a city. A city it is in 
its population, and the catacombs in appearance. All 
the great passages and promenades are teeming, 
swarming with life. The sight is unique and almost 
indescribable. It can only be touched upon here and 
there. Overhead men are doctoring the long, slender 
rods which connect the finger-board with the organ, 
just as nerves connect the brain with the vocal muscles. 
And thev are almost as delicate as the nerves of the 
human body, requiring constant medical attendance. 
Beneath them is a steady stream of peonle. Wash- 
ington street on Saturday afternoon, or Winter street 
at the height of shopping time, are not more thronged 
than is the broad avenue running across the north end 
of the Coliseum under the platform. Close at hand 
is the ‘heer counter under Carl Knappe’s genial 
management. Old King Gambrinus, green he his 
memorv, wonld have been delighted to see the long 
line of jolly Germans who from morning to night 
serve ont the amber finid to thirsty thousands. Basses 
and tenors flock thither between the choruses. It 
would be an interesting and profitable hit of statistical 
science to compute the exact number of barrels requi- 
site for one performance of “The Heavens are 
Telling.” Differences of nationality and lingual 
difficulties melt away hefore the magic sparkle of the 
Highland brewed It is, like the alkahest of the 
Rosierncians, a universal solvent. And, premising 
from the frequency with which some of the orchestra 
invoke its blessing, it must in many eases leave them 
universally insolvent. The iced lemonade which 
attempts a competitive business over the way is wholly 
in the shade, and the proprietor wears a visage as 
sour as the drink he ostensibly vends. It is amusing 
to see the young man who wields a powerful bass in 
the service of the Rising-San Choral Society steer for 
the lemonade counter, catch the inspiration of the 
Tentonic nectar heyond, waver a moment between 
fixed principles and genuine thirst, and fall as many 
have fallen before him. The refreshment counter 
offer: every poss ble aid to indigestion at surprisingly 
moderate prices. But not there do the blooming 
country sopranos imnpoverish themselves. Thev 
prefer to pie-nic on their own providently prepared 
luncheon, and may he seen in little knots at anv hour 
of the dav disenssing home-made donghnuts and 
Johann Strause’s long black hair. The hero of their 
talk annears among them followed by his mysterions 
and snhinx-like valet. Strauss is immediately sur- 
ronnded by an army of blonde haired méddchens who 
hesiege him for autographs on their fans. He com- 
plies, immensely delichted of conrse at the opportu. 
nity to improve his handwriting hy extended practice 
Stranss’s fate is the fite of all the foreign musicians. 
From the greatest living soprano down to the bass- 
drum men in the bands, all are pestered and hunted 
hy a swarm of autograph hanters, who sacrifice 
every feeling of courtesy and forbearance which they 
may chance to possess to the insane mania for acquir- 
ing mementos of the unfortunate strangers. Some 
have shrewdly provided themeelves with blank books 
for antographie purposes, and some rely on the white- 
wood or pastehoard of their fans. If Herr Johann 
does not hereafter waltz awav to the nearest shelter 
nnon the mere sight of a fan. his American experience 
hae fallen short of its natural effect. The stars, upon 
retiring from their temporary zenith and passing 
down the facilis descensus which leads from “ The 
Heavens are Telling” to the subsequent heer heneath, 
are snrronnded hy an aggressive crowd who compli 
ment the performance with polvglottal profuseness 
and enter fresh applications for antographs. The 
members of the brace bands show commendable 
attention te dutv, No sooner have they come down 
from their places than they station themselves, ready 
for recall, at the most convenient point in the neigh- 
borhood of the stairwav. This, hy the merest chance, 
is the heer-counter ; and there these inflexibles remain, 
trne to their military faithfalness, and not to he Inred 
away from the post by even the sweetest of Teutonic 
smiles or the most wanton of Gallic glances. 

The chorus is so large and so complete a commun. 
ity in itself that it necessarily inelndes snecimens of 
nearly everv tyne of character. Some ofits memhers 
disnlav those peculiar qualities which would fit them 
admirably for city missionaries or Sunday school 
runners, The number of outside and unticketed 
individuals whom they manage to gather into the 
Coliseum and under the broad banner of peace reflects 





credit alike upon their charity and strategic abilities. 
By these kind offices the ticket sellers are spared 
much unnecessary labor, and the financial managers 
are saved from the temptations which an overplus of 
profits would entail. Rumor says that the firemen 
have rendered the chorus inarked assistance in swel- 
ling the numbers inside with those who would other- 
wise have staid outside. As the chorus sits in its 
glory up stairs one can approach it but with feelings 
akin to awe. In its forty thousand hands are the 
destinies of the Jubilee. Suppose the altos should 
strike, as the sturdy firemen in the Anvil Chorus 
have already done. Suppose the tenors should take 
offence, or the basses d»mand fewer hours’ work 
and free lager. But the chorus, perhaps because it 
knows not its own strength, is quiet and, tractable. 
Its marked characteristics are affection for the organ 
and modesty, nay, even self depreciation, in speaking 
of its own merits. But without stopping to give 
praise where praise would be offensive to its shrink- 
ing nature, we will briefly consider the chorus in 
its seats. They all sing, or nearly all. A rural 
editor observed to his companion that it is remark- 
able that there should he so large a number of 
singers among them. One of the strangest develop- 
ments of the Jubilee is the change of voice extensively 
brought about by a week’s singing. At the outset 
the tenors and basses sat apart from the altos and 
sopranos ; now many of the tenors find it necessary 
for harmony and musical accord that they should 
sound out their measures from the alto seats, and 
some of the basses have even wandered as far as the 
remotest soprano. Even with these important 
changes there seems to be the completest’ harmony 
and good feeling between aborigines and immigrants. 
Such are the triamphs of the peace angel! Some 
sing as if it were a blessed privilege, some as if it were 
a sad duty ; some hardly open their lips, as if fearful 
of the inhabitiveness of probable false teeth ; some 
open their mouths till the yawning abyss almost 
makes one expect to hear the hark of Cerberus. 
Here a short but enthusiastic Boanerges from the 
forest primeval bends hack to his work and roars forth 
a bass before which Jove’s thanders are whispers ; 
here an effeminate vouth, with blonde whiskers, lisps 
his high. falsetto with as much confidence as f he had 
not been examined six times before he gained admis- 
sion to the Handel and Haydn. Again, a mature 
Boston heanty, whom forty years of maidenly training 
have stripped of all useless flesh, gazes over her 
glasses at the page and warbles every note with 
sernpnlous accuracy, and pronounces every word with 
cultured exactness. The girl on her right, rosier and 
more rounded than she. if we do say it, doesn’t sing 


‘at all, but looks whole folios of Offenbach’s music at 


the tenor opposite, and yet he seems to enjoy it. 

Down stairs all is in a whirl. The long, dark, 
delightful passages are crowded with recreant chorus- 
deserters, who insanely prefer to stroll and to flirt 
rather than to sing the stately and classic music of 
the oratorio. Representatives of the press dot the 
crowd and look and feel very much like “Israel in 
Egypt” One meets singers, notabilities, ladies, 
gentlemen, ladies, firemen, ladies, policemen and ladies 
until he can only breathe a silent benison because he 
meets no ushers. Round once more again with kind 
nods to friends, wistful glances at Gambrinus, mild 
curses at the stunid Tenton who ran his bassoon into 
your sense 0° sight, a 'ast look at the catacombs, with 
all their inc ongruons life and animation, and you 
are back in the anditorium a little wiser perhaps, than 
when you started. 


III. How IT SEEMS ON THE STAGE. 


The great chorus—which has already been heard 
from in onr columns — sends us the following 
communication touching its own sensations and its 
own estimates of itself Not Iacking in appreciation 
of the choral body ourselves. we think we mav say 
that it is not afflicted with exce<sive modesty, if the 
record of our correspondent reflects its feeling. We 
do not deny, however. that it is a great moral and 
esthetic support to the singer to he able to sing so as 
to please himself,—if mot always to please his 
audience :— 

This is the choir. Here, on a steep hillside are 
tenors by the thousand Lapping over extendd lines 
are the sopranos.—young, pretty, in lively spirits and 
cool dresses. No display.—comfort is the rule. 
Opposite a huge bank of faces,—the bass. Far down 
over the sea of violins is the conductor's stand. 
Yonder, the house. Description is useless. It is the 
Coliseum as seen from thestage. Every seat is filled, 
and a buzz of conversation thrills throngh the air. A 
certain sense of expectancy pervades the place, and 
eyes and glasses turn everywhere in an inquisitive 
unrest, The banners flutter in the breeze, thousands 
of fans wave, and over the multitude sweeps the fresh 
east wind. Though warm it is not uncomfortable, 
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and the choir is in its best mood,—placid, hopeful 
and ready for work. By and by it will catch fire and 
blaze with the white heat of enthusiasm and love of 
art. 

And now the master comes. A ripple of pleasure 
breaks out among the altos. He walks down among 
them, and there is a sudden opening of red books. 
He mounts the stand ; the twenty thousand rise; a 
chord on the organ, to give the pitch, and a queer, 
breathless sort of hush spreads over the hillside of 
heads. 

With one precise, quiet expression comes the sim- 
ple line in severe unison, spreading oat into rich har- 
mony at the end :— 

“Thou forest broad and sweeping, 
Fair work of nature's God, 

Of all my joy and weeping 
The consecrate abode.” 

Every part can be heard distinctly. Now the tenor 
breaks out in brilliant crescendo, 


“Yon world deceiving ever,” 


The soprano and bass follaw after sweeping upward 
into the strange close harmony of the next line, 


“Murmurs in vain alarms,” 
The voices mingle in a grand, deep whisper—sweet 
and harmonious,— 
“Oh! might I wander never, 
From thy protecting arms.” 
A pause, and the bass fling over the wide valley 
their appealing notes,— 
“Oh ! might I wander never,” 


The thousands of young men around, behind and 
above us join the sopranos in the graceful, interming- 
ling strains. An abrupt pause, while from the alto 
comes, as it were one voice, on a single sustained 
note—how strange and almost pathetic in its peculiar 
quality,— 

“From thy protecting arms.” 

The parts mingle and fade away into silence. 
Three times the master’s hand leads us through the 
harmonious maze and then we sit down. A majority 
of the vast audience receive our work passively as if 
not quite sure of itself. At once a murmur of talk 
spreads over the choir. Questions fly in every direc- 
tion. “How was it?” “Oh! good—excellent !” 
“Did you hear the bass?” ‘‘First-rate alto—grand 
tone.” ‘Went very smooth; had no org—” Yes.” 
“Quiet house, is it not?” “Yes: who cares?” 
“We sang that for our own gratification.” ‘Say, 
neighbor, aren’t you glad you came?” “Sounds 
much better thag in the house.” 

This last remark is eminently correct. The choral 
music and, in fact, all the music sounds much better 
on some parts of the stage than in the house. Our 
seat among the tenors gives us a good view of the 
whole building, and enables us to hear everything 
distinctly. Another number on the programme 
follows, but we will not stop to notice it. Our 
object is to show the spirit that animates the choir, to 
give its impression when in its best moods, and to 
describe, as hest we may, the sensation of actually 
being in the work We cull out peculiar moments 
of the week’s work when the fates combine for the 
best results. We have spoken of the choir when it 
was petulant, nervous and unhappy. Now we record 
its happy moments and its triumphs. 

Gigantic figures on the conductor’s stand give the 
page. Books are opened, fans and hats tucked away, 
and a sort of flush and sparkle spreads over the count- 
less faces. It is not the expectation of showing our 
skill; no, it is rather inspired, we believe, by the real 
love of art, and if by reason of the building the people 
down below do not hear the masic, you mav be sure 
we do. The electric shout of the soprano, the delic- 
ious alto, the thunder of the bass and the tremendous 
peal of the tenor are real things tous. The rush and 
sweep of the mighty chorus appeals to us, and to he 
very, very frank, we positively enjoy the chorus music. 
Conceited! Well, yes, if you like the word. Say, 
rather, happy in art, that takes us out of ourselves, 
and is higher than we. 

A chord on the organ! Who's at the key-hoard ? 
People look round nervously. It’s a vital question 
with us. No time for—Look ont, there! The white 
baton sweeps us all up, and the music bursts out like 
flame. 

“The Heavens are telling the glory of God.” 

A trifle unsteady, the interlude gives us confidence. 
No time for looking about. Half an eye on the book 
and an eye and a half on Zerrahn,— 

“The wonders of his work 
Displays the firmament.” 

Short and crisp the chords succeed each other. In 
singing the orchestra is unheard. In the interludes 
it breaks ont like a flash of light. The group of 
artists at the front of the stage take up the solo :— 





“The day that is coming 
Speaks to the day, 
The night that is zone 
To following night.” 

Steady there, gentlemen. A look and a sign from 
our master, and the men about us burst out with fiery 
energy :— 

“The Heavens are telling.” 

The sopranos blaze out with the repeated theme, 
and far away we hear the bass bringing up their 
heavy guns. , Once more the solo artists wind through 
the lovely theme— , 

“Tn all these lands resounds the word.” 


An involved and beautiful bit of writing, and with 
a deafening crash the tenors about us shout the splen- 
did theme. The time quickens. Swiftest allegro 
now leads the way. The pulse quickens in spite of 
one. Somehow the excitement and rush takes one 
out of himself. Sing—and sing you must. A short 
interlude, and over the valley comes the trumpet call 
of the bass :— 

“The wonders of his work.” 

Look at Mr. Zerrahn, gentlemen! His face is 
turned to us. The perspiration may start out on your 
face, but sing you must. In a sort of rage the young 
men fling out the aspiring strain :— 

“The wonders of his work 
Displays the firmament.’’ 

It ends with a curious snap, and we hear the soprano 
and alto bearing aloft the brilliant theme. The bass 
climb up from the depths. The baton sweeps us after, 
and the choir is lost in one tremendous river of sound. 
Safe and sure, though full of whirlpools and rapids. 
Secure in itself, as may be seen at the end of the 
phrase, where every voice stops short at the exact 
instant. An interlude and the great mountainous cli- 
max comes. No time for comment now. Sink the 
world for once. The tenors have the melody and 
announce it with fiery zeal. The parts seem to storm 
and roar ahout us. The sopranos climb to dizzy 
heights. The bass break out in tremendous peal on 
peal, as their glorious part steps upward in chromatic 
thunder. We fling ont flashes of high tenor regard- 
less of anything save the Master’shand. It is impos- 
sible to tell where we are. Keep on and trust your 
leader. The organ roars, and in the splendid din and 
rush the orchestra labors on all unheard. In one 
tremendous crash we reach the end, and march in 
solid phalanx through the last chords—united, safe 
and in perfect time. The last energetic chords close 
with a hearty ring. Mr. Zerrahn’s fine face is lighted 
up with a gratified smile, and we sit down rewarded. 





Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto. 
[From the London Observer. ] 


Among the pieces written by great violinists for 
their own instrument with a view to public perform- 
ances there is but one which can with any degree of 
justice he mentioned together with Herr Joachim’s 
master-piece, and this is Spohr’s ‘‘Gesangs-scene,” 
a concerto in the form of a scena cantante. Not that 
the tevo works are in any sense similar either in con- 
ception or execution, but they are both widely remov- 
ed from the ordinary standard in shape and style, 
hoth essentially pieces of beautiful and original mu- 
sie, and only in a secondary sense a scaffolding for 
the display of virtuoso cleverness. To gratify our in- 
dixjdual tastes we would go further to hear this Hun- 
garian concerto adequately played, which probably 
means to hear Herr Joachim himself play it, than 
anything else in the whole range of violin literature, 
with the sole exception of Beethoven’s supremely 
beantiful concerto in D major, and, perhaps, of the 
wonderfully bright and polished one by Mendelssohn. 
Herr Joachim, in this symphony with violin obligato 
—for such it virtually is rather than a concerto— 
mikes use of the singularly characteristic rhythms 
and peculiar melodious phrases of Hungarian people’s 
songs and dances, mnch as Chopin. in his polonaises 
and mazurkas, uses those of Poland—that is to say, 
he has not transplanted them directly into his work, 
but has conceived and executed it entirely in their 
spirit. The tunes of Hungary, and more especially 
the manner in which the wandering gipsy violinists 
—who have been for centuries the national Hungari- 
an musicians—play and embellish these tunes, have 
been to him the types after which he has fashioned 
the stvle of his work. The influence of people’s tunes 
on nearly all modern composers is far greater than is 
generally supposed, Beethoven’s works, and even 
some of his greatest, are not unfrequently imbued 
with a spirit of, and now and then contain distinct 
quotations from, German, Russian, and Hungarian 
folk songs. Thus, for instance, the themes of the last 
movement of his wonderful Seventh Symphony in A 
is a Hungarian peasants’ dance, and it would be easy 
to enumerate a score of similar instances. 
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= The Jubilee — A Retrospect. 


(From the Daily Advertiser.) 
I. 


The great musical festival is now a thing of the 
past; the dusty cloud of excitement which envelop- 
ed it during its progress has had time to clear away ; 
and our local readers have been permitted to draw a 
quiet breath of relief at the prospect of returning to 
the even tenor of their ordinary life. We have now 
reached the proper moment for taking a tranquil 
backward glance over the three weeks of the Jubilee 
and for making up the record of its successes and its 
failures. It will doubtless be possible at the present 
moment to undertake this without provoking the 
angry snarls of the few who, from motives of per- 
sonal or pecuniary interest or from mere ungoverned 
enthusiasm, constituted themselves a kind of ‘‘com- 
mittee of public safety” on the jubilee, and attempted 
to browbeat every soul who did not join unreservedly 
in their indiscriminate shouts and hurrahs. The 
success of the affair, from a business point of view, 
has been definitely settled by this: time, and, there- 
fore, the voice of rational criticism will be allowed a 
hearing without an imputation of unpatriotic or un- 
generous motives. 

In what we have to say we shall confine ourselves 
exclusively to the esthetic and artistic aspects of the 
festival. ‘With its personal gossip and its scandal 
we shall have nothing to do—either at this or at any 
other time. It is inevitable that every such great 
enterprise should be made, to a certain extent, an 
instrument for accomplishing the selfish ends of a 
few intriguing men ; and in the case of the Boston 
Jubilee it is a subject for congratulation that the 
motives of nearly all the principal officials were un- 
questionably pure and good. With the others, as 
we have said, we shall not concern ourselves. But, 
looking merely at the musical results of the festival, 
we find that a moment’s reflection simplifies the 
whole subject amazingly. Our readers will acquit 
us of the fault of frequent boasting about the success 
of our prophecies in time past; and we think we 
may be pardoned the expression of a little satisfac- 
tion that the predictions we made on the 31st of May 
have been fulfilled almost to the letter,—in the 
opinion of the great m jority of competent judges. 
In the article referred to, we ventured to prophecy 
that Mme. Rudersdorff would fail; that the piano- 
forte playing—in spite of the great_presumable skill 
of Mme. Arabella Goddard and Herr Franz Bendel 
—would be ridicnlously insignificant ; and that the 
foreign bands would probably play finely and height- 
en the sentimental and musical interest of the oc- 
casion by their presence. Very few will now contra- 
dict the soundness of these views. Mme. Ruders- 
dorff barely succeeded in making herself audible in 
the remote portions of the Coliseam,—and she was 
so completely overmastered by the size of the build- 
ing as to be incapable of singing either with taste or 
expression ; the performances upon the piano were 
simply absurd ; and the efforts of the French, Eng- 
lish and German bands were, with those of Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner, the most attractive and successful 
features of the festival concerts. In the noble Ger- 
man soprano we made the acquaintance of a singer 
of immense power and compass and parity of voice, 
—endowed, moreover, with every grace and gift 
which belong to the most consummate vocalism, as 
well as with the greatest freedom and breadth of 
style. Of the greatness of the artiste’s power of ex- 
pression—the crucial test by which the rank of every 
singer is finally determined—we can, on the other 
hand, only say that it appears to be eminent; but it 
would be absolutely necessary to hear her in a 
smaller hall before she could be fairly ranked among 
such of her compeers as Nilsson and Parepa-Rosa. 
The foreign organizations—with the exception of 
the Irish, which was at best but ordinary—were not 
only sources of great pleasure to the listeners, but 
were absolute revelations to the American mind of 
the possibilities of military bands. Each by turns, 
as each was heard, seemed the best of the three ; 
and finally the hest judges were forced to expatiate 
upon the English as first in sweetness, smoothness 
and elasticity of tone ; u~on the German as surpass- 
ing in vigor, power and earnestness ; and upon the 
French as leading in delicacy, finixh and taste. 

Upon all these points there can be but one 
opinion. In considering the choral work of the 
oceasion we tread upon more delicate and difficult 
ground; and the consideration of this subject, and 
of other points which require notice, we shall defer 





to a second article. ~) 
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| ‘The Second Gilmore Jubilee. 
- I 


The great, usurping, tyrannizing, noisy and pre- 
tentious thing is over, and there isa general feeling 
of relief, as if a heavy, brooding nightmare had 
been lifted from us all. Verily the Gilmore dog-star 
has raged, as we anticipated, through a “heated 
term” of three long, weary, crowded, confused mid- 
summer weeks, during which one saw nothing, heard 
nothing, read nothing, ate and drank and breathed 
nothing but jubilee, jubilee, and everybody suffered 
from an oppressive sense of over-much ness in the very 
atmosphere, while all newspaperdom kept up such a 
multitudinous ringing chorus in praise of our dear 
old Athens, that no one would be surprised to hear 
her name pronounced hereafter, Boast-Town. God 
forbid! A little modest dignity and eelf possession, 
neighbors, a little less of childish sensitiveness to 
New York criticism and whether playful or malicious 
satire, a little less ambition for the display of enter- 
prise on an unprecedented scale, will win the world’s 
respect in the long run more surely than a thousand 
“jubilees.”” 

We wish to do all Sustice to this strange and 
mammoth enterprise; we would estimate it at its 
true worth, if possible, and show in what sense and 
in what degree it has or has not been successful ; 
for nothing is distinctly said in that cheap, vague, 
convenient catchword of the newspapers: the 
Jubilee is “a success,” Gilmore is “a success,” &c. 
But at the outset a puzzling difficulty presents itself 
in the strangely ambiguons aspect of the whole 
thing. If it had only been more uniform or more 
consistent in its professions of its own intention! 
What did the Jubilee purport to be? One thing to- 
day, another thing to-morrow ; all things, apparent- 
ly, to all men. If you measured it by its high-Art 
pretensions, the jubilee advocate would answer: “O, 
you must not judge it from an artistic standpoint ; 
it is not for artists and for refined tastes, it is for the 
People, a people’s holiday affair, &., a magnified, 
protracted, glorified Fourth of July enthusiasm.” 

_ But turning to the official advertisement, you found 
it proclaimed as the- greatest musical event in all 
history, &c., &. Or you were very often told: 
“You must not take it for a musical festival as such ; 
it isa Peace Jubilee, with music for the jubilating 
medium.” O, very weli! But is it a Peace Jubilee? 
Did anybody call for a peace celebration, except the 
ambitious “Projector”? And did he care whether 
it were peace or something else, provided he could 
only have a jubilee bright and big enough to project 
his own shadow, (as he stood “conducting” (!) in its 
forefront), far and wide across the world? We have 
not yet met the first person, even among the most 
ardent jubilants, who ventured to insist upon it that 
Peace really entered as a motive into the design; 
and it is very certain that the nation was not mov- 
ing, of its own spontaneous impulse, in a peace 
jubilee direction; if it had been, it would have 
set about the work in quite a different manner, 
through very different agents, not selecting the 
leader of a common street band for grand high com- 


missioner, and not concentrating the whole festivity 
upon one spot, under one mammoth roof, but letting 
every town and city celebrate and jubilate at its own 
centre in its own way.—Another ambiguity : Was it 
Gilmore’s Jubilee? or Boston’s, or the Nation’s, or 
the World’s? In the first sentence of this article we 
called it a usurping thing ; by which we meant, that, 
being really a private enterprise, its skilful undertak- 
ers had contrived to usurp the name and official coun- 
tenance of the City of Boston for it; municipal offi- 
cers lent themselves to the work as if the people had 
elected them for that ; the city police force, the com- 
mittees, the mil tary to some exteut, were put at the 
service of the Jubilee ; the public treasury bled freely ; 





even the boys of the Latin and High schools were 
called out under arms to do.escort duty in Gilmore's 
first triumphal progress through the streets on the ar- 
rival of one of his foreign Bands. For all which 
will not strict account be held some day or other, and 
the question “by what right” come up? Of Presi- 
dential and other extra-official endorsements, or cer- 
tificates, we will not speak. 

For the people, was it? And yet the people were 
to pay fifty dollars for a season ticket, five dollars for 
a single concert, when better music, more enjoyably, 
can be heard in common music halls, nearly all the 
year round, in any of our large cities, certainly in 
Boston, fora dollar! And speaklng of the People 
the dear People, we must note another ambiguity: In 
one sentence we are told that this great musical peace 
festival is a national, a public concern, and in another 
the said public receives most pointed warning that 
“by special contract with the Executive Committee, 
none of the foreign Bands or distinguished Artists 
engaged for the Jubilee will perform at any other 
place in this country than the Coliseum, Boston !” 
It is all done in the public interest, for the public 
good, and yet the attractions are boxed up with all 
that jealous exclusiveness with which opera managers 
guard their song birds. Through every newspaper 
for months this worthy Public has been exhorted and 
dragooned into the duty of supporting the Jubilee as 
a great means of public education ; but not one drop 
of that rich education, not one note of the luscious 
music lent us from abroad in international exchange 
and reciprocity of peaceful and fraternal feeling, must 
leak out from that “‘saered shed” to comfort one not 
armed with the open sesame of a five dollar bill! We 
dq not charge the inconsistency to any wrong cr self- 
ish motive ; we willingly allow that it was simply 
acting from the dictates of financial prudence, bound 
to make both ends meet if possible in an expensive 
enterprise involving great risk. We only mention it 
to point out one inherent fallacy in the whole scheme. 
Had it been really the Nation’s festival, it would have 
been managed in the Nation’s way, in some way free 
to all the people, —and of course therefore not all in 
one Coliseum or one city. The Greek Olympic 
games were free to all. Some day, perhaps, the 
American nation, the American people, will organize 
a universal,true Peace Jubilee : but monster choruses, 
and monster auditoriums will rot be necessary to it, 
and will have gone the way of all the other antedilu- 
vian monster things. Perhaps it was just our Gil- 
more’s mission to set the vain imagination of such 
things at rest, and put them through their transitory 
period once for all. 

But we have not yet done with the ambiguities. If 
to some the Jubilee project wore the face of Music, to 
others that of Peace or Patriotism, it had still anot!ir 
face for the more numerous and more enterprising 
class on whom it most relied for solid guaranty and 
vigorous organizing, advertising energy. It flattered 
the business pride of our ambitious city in this period 
of remarkable material expansion. It was to be a 
great advertisement of Boston, a signal demonstra- 
tion to the world of Boston business enterprise and 
means, of Boston organization and good order. It 
was to crowd hotels and railroad cars, and all our 
streets for wecks, so that business might increase, and 
the newspapers have a topic whereon to expatiate 
without stint, and plain business men of enterprise 
might rise into importance in what seemed to be a 
patriotic work of culture, and the name of Boston be 


no more provincial—hard to find upou the globe. 
This was the point of view in which it was most vig- 
orously pushed ; this the argument most used iv the 
appeal for guaranty subscriptions ; and to the class 
most eagerly alive to this incentive, most filled with 
this sort of ambition and esprit de-corps, was the chief 
executive control of the whole thing entrusted ; for 
it is well known that the chief managers, inclading 
the prime mover himself, were not men much distin- 
guished for musical taste or culture, (though the lat- 
ter was a band master and player of the cornet), and 
some of the otbers held a high position among the 





dealers in musical merchandize. In short, it was not 
from the historical, refined, quiet Boston that this 
thing sprang, but rather from the bustling young bus- 
iness Boston, the new Boston, in its pride of mercan- 
tile expansion, glorying in “annexation” and “im- 
provements,” levelling old landmarks, banishing 
churches and fine dwellings to the Back Bay, and— 
rivalling New York! In this sense was the Jubilee 
crusade preached, and in an almost overriding spirit. 
All the newspapers were in for it with one voice, 
writing it up in endless columns without stint, mag- 
nifying every insignificant or even ridiculous detail of 
the plan, and suffering not one hint of doubt or criti- 
cism to find expression publicly, although in almost 
every cultivated circle the project was discussed with 
little sympathy. Inshort, the Press being the great 
medium of advertising, and advertising being the 
main lever and machine of modern trade, the Press 
instinctively put all its shoulders to the wheel, and 
virtually became as much a part of the Peace Jubi- 
lee as Gilmore and his Band. ‘The man has always 
had a knack of managing the Press; he is a rare vir- 
tuoso on the paper trumpet, whatever he may be 
with the brass. Now against a I’ress so pledged and 
thoroughly united, and against such appeals to the 
business esprit de corps, resistance, even refusal to 
subscribe, requires more heroism than most men pos- 
sess; and hence we characterized the scheme, at the 
beginning of these remarks, as “tyrannizing.” 
Enough of the ambiguous aspects of the “World s 
Peace Jubilee.” Whatever else it was, it was a 
thing of most magnificent pretensions. Recall the 
first official trumpet blast ; read that “Prospectus” 
which the Projector circulated through the length 
and breadth of all the land, likewise in Europe, to 
impress the general imagination and to “fire the 
people’s heart.”” What startling promises! A chorus 
of 20,000 voices, an orchestra of 2,000 instruments, 
military bands from “every nation,” delegations even 
“from classic Greece and the Holy Land, from Tur- 
key, China, and Japan,” &c., &c., unprecedented 
glory for ‘God save the Queen,’ a Coliseum that 
‘will seat a Hundred Thousand People!” And then, 
when it came to shaping programmes, “the greatest 
series of concerts ever given in the world,” the 
“ereatest chorus ever organized, in Oratorio selections 
every day ;”’ the “orchestra of 1000 skilled musicians 
in classical and popular Overtures, Symphonies, &c., 
each day ;’’ the “Bouquet of Artists ;” “Anvil cho- 
ras” with 100 anvils, cannons, all the city bells, each 
day ; marvellous pianists on a colossal, marvellous 
pianoforte, the “greatest living Soprano,” other great 
Sopranos, “the great Strauss” (who sets the waltzes 
whirling),the “great composer Abt” (hero offGerman 
sentimental part-song clubs),—all this array of talent 
to “interpret the noblest compositions ever written” 
to the largest crowd that ever listened! Of course it 
excited a vast deal of innocent enthusiasm, and of 
strange, half feverish expectation. Among the cho- 
rus singers in hundreds of towns, remembering the 
pleasure of the Jubilee of ’69, the challenge was ac- 
cepted in good earnest. They would learn something 
from it and go home with their minds enriched, their 
souls enlarged by it, The busy weeks of rehearsal, 
much of the time on good music, would be all clear 
gain, even should the performance on the Coliseum 
platform prove a failure. But to many thoughtful 
persons, who still kept their heads, although they read 
their Advertiser and their Transcript every day, the 


whole thing looked too much as if knot of smallest 
poetasters and dime novel writers were to invite the 
master intellects and poets of the world to join them, 
in a temple of their planning, in a great Unitary Fes- 
tival of Poetry and World’s Literary Congress; or 
as if George Francis Train and Count Johannes were 
to summon all the statesmen of the earth to sit with 
them in council to revise the whole code of interna- 
tional law ; or as if some aspiring scene painter, some 
P. S. G. of the pictorial craft, should get ten thous- 
and of his brother brushes to engage with him in 
painting a canvas as large as Boston Common and 
the Public Garden, and summon mankind to a picto- 
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rial Jubilee, an exhibition of the greatest work of Art 
that ever was attempted in the world. 

Music to many is so etherial, subtle and mysterious 
athing, so much of the miraculous is mingled 
in their imagination of its magic potency, that they 
fail to see the intrinsic absurdity of a monster scheme 
in masic, when any suggestion of the like in -any 
other art or sphere would strike them as ridiculous 
at once. Many who thought the chorus and the 
building of the former jubilee too large for proper 
musical effect, but who nevertheless were agreeably 
astonished that so much of the music went so well, 
had fcndly trusted that the true lesson had been 
learned from that experience, and that nothing 
would again be undertaken on so large a scale; how 
much better to let well enough alone! but here was 
the audacious proposition (heedleas of the old warn- 
ing about “vaulting ‘ambition that o’erleaps itself ”’) 
of an affair twice as big, backed by a determined 
and well organized conspiracy to put it through at 
any risk. 

Of course there was only one way in which it 
could be put through. Practical men, we give them 
that credit, were at the head of it, and soon saw the 
necessity of reducing the whole programme within 
practicable limits. Taking the old Coliseum fora 
standard, they began to build one just a little larger ; 
it is said that the whole difference was fifty feet in 
length and fifty feet in width. As the idea took 
outward form and substance, an enormous shrinkage 
silently went on. The huge figures were still used 
for advertisement, sent off as echoes into California 
and Illinois and Germany and England, to re-echo 
here at home, and multiply the myriad tongues of 
rumor, while a more moderate scale (nevertheless too 
large in our view) controlled the realization. The 
auditorium, instead of 100,000, had 21,000 seats ! 
Supposing that 9,000 persons could have stood in 
aisles and corridors, there may have been 30,000 
people in the audience on the most crowded day, 
whether it were the President’s day or that of Gil- 
more’s benefit. The chorus at the utmost numbered 
12,000, shrinking to half that after the first week, 
and really finding its vocation almost gone (except 
for Psalmody and hacknied repetition of ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the like), so popular had the 
music of the three admirable foreign Bands become 
in comparison wiih the imperfectly produced or im- 
perfectly heard effects of the grand chorus in com- 
positions of a more artistic and ‘elaborate structure. 

The Grand Orchestra (one of the better. features 
this time, and far better than the last) could hardly 
have exceeded 800 instruments the first week, and 
was very much reduced during the last half of the 
time, while the count'ess Brass Bands that were to 
have made it up to two thousand, were nowhere 
visible, nor were they missed ; having the fine foreign 
bands, the instrumental legion was more serviceable 
without them. The Bands “from every nation” 
were just three, capital ones all, from England, 
France and Prussia. Of soloists, distinguished 
representative composers, &c., when wé come to 


speak in detail of the execution of the music. The 
Monster Drum, on which much ink and gush were 
wasted, did duty in procession through the streets as 
drummer.in, but after the first trial it was soon 
drummed out and hung up as a trophy as far off 
from the stage as possible. . Great also was the shrink- 
age in the proportion of “noblest compositions ever 
written” in the programmes as performed. The 
“Classical Overtures,” except by Bands, which at 
the best are substitutes for and imitations of an 
Orchestra, could be counted on five fingers, while 
under the head of “Symphonies,” or parts of sym- 
phonies, there figured not one solitary representative. 
—The reason of this was very obvious ; the classical 
numbers, at first set forth with so much parade in the 
general prospectus programmes, were mainly for the 
purpose of conciliating the classical element in the 
community and giving the whole thing a respectable 
appearance at home and abroad; but really such 
music was so little in accordance with the ruling 
spirit of the Jubilee, that whatever was classical, 
even the carefully prepared and admirably performed 


Oratorio of “Israel in Egypt,” necessarily appeared 
to disadvantage, so that after a few triale the very 
genius of the place, of the occasion, all things in 
fact, conspired to crowd it out. This “greatest 
musical festival of all the ages,” in short, was one 
which in its very nature could offer only a left-hand- 
ed hospitality to the best kinds of music, though in 
its own way it furnished so much that was enjoyable, 
instractive and at times inspiring. 

We have occupied far more space than we intend- 
ed in this preliminary examination of the project in 
itself, of its@professions, and ot the way in which it 
was worked up. We have surveyed the Jubilee 
from the outside. We have now to go inside, and 
report somewhat of the interesting scenes and ex- 
periences to be found there, see what it realized in 
music, and try to estimate its musical, social and 
educational results. This will require another 
article. 





MapameE Ropersporrr has been making ar- 
rangemente to retarn to this country in the autumn 
with a choice concert troupe. Among them will be 
Fraulein Terese Liese, a youngfviolinist, who 
has made the impression of an artist of rare promise 
in Paris and in London, and Miss Atice FarrMaAn, 
a yonng English Contralto of fine voice and style. 
Other attractions will soon be made known. Mme. 
Rudersdorff is so complete an artist and musician, 
and commands so rich a repertoire of the best music, 
much of which has hardly at all been heard here, that 
her concerts must be of the greatest interest to the 
real music lovers. She will doubtless bestow a good 
share of her time on Boston. 

Mr. Orro Dreset, after an absence of nearly 
four years abroad, arrived home with his family in 
the beginning of the week. No musical character in 
Boston could have been more seriously missed during 
these four years. 

Mr. Myron W. Wuitner, our grand Basso, also 
has arrived. 

Ps correspondent of the Springfield Republican has 
been “interviewing” the heroic leader of the Prussian 
Band, and writes : 

T was much interested in the history given us yes- 
terday from Herr Saro,—erery inch a soldier and the 
“hest band-master in Europe,”—concerning his nu- 
merous orders. The first is the iron cross, on a 
white and black ribbon, and given only for bravery 
in the field. This he wears for the whole band, which 
distinguished itself. This reward for bravery was 
originated hy William the Third. in 1813, and after 
the French war was restored. The second medal is 
the military mark of honor for 25 years’ service in 
the army. The third was bestowed in the late war 
with France, 1870-1. Every one of the band wears 
this medal. The fourth is in remembrance of the 
campaign against Austria in 1866; several of the 
band wear it. Fifth is the Hohenzollern medal, given 
in the campaign against I)enmark, 1848. The sixth 
is the Austrian bravery medal, bestowed in 1863 at 
the reunion celebrating the fiftieth birthdav of the 
Kaiser Franz Regiment; the Emperor of Austria 
personally hestowing it. The seventh ia the French 
military medal, ranking second to the legion of honor, 
which holds the highest place of merit; Napoleon 
Third gave it in person in 1867 as first prize for the 
best music at the national exhibition. Herr Saro 
wears also a gold buckle, given him. for 20 years’ ac- 
tive service; only one other in his hand wears it. 
Herr Saro is verv enthusiastic over the jubilee, say- 
ing that it would be impossible to get it up anvwhere 
else and that its grandeur and immensity are like eve- 
rythingelsein America. He observes that we have no 
social lifein America, that the department of music is 
carried on like a business, and net asan art. This was his 
first impression about the jubilee—it was a business 
undertaking almost wholly, and this idea has not been 
dispelled. He refers gratefully to the kindness and 
generosity bestowed on all sides, saving “Das Land 
ond Volk gefiel mir wohl,”—the land and the people 
please me much. He bears the title of “Royal Musi- 
cal Director.” 





DuesseLporr. Of the 49th Lower-Rhine Festi- 
val the Neue Zeitschrift says : 

The newly ornamented hall was furnished with 
600 seats in the gallery and 1309 in the parquet. The 
broad, horizontal podium, or stage, had the usual im- 
posing appearance : two Directors, five soloists, about 
673 singers, and 132 instrumentalists, under the con- 
ductorship of Anton Rubinstein and Julius Tausch. 





The quartet of solo vocalists consisted of Mme. Pa- 





repa-Rosa, an imposing appearance, whose name had 
been used as a sort of signboard of the whole Festi- 
val, and of Herren Franz Diener, Gura and Robicek. 
The organ was in the hands of Herr Knappe of So- 
lingen; the harpist was Herr Hankel of Dessau ; 
Jean Becker and Bargheer led the 47 violins. There 
was no very distinguished list of soloists, but the or- 
chestra as a whole was equal to its high task. Right-- 
ly recognizing that the centre of gravity as to artistic 
means in the Rhenish musical festivals lies in the 
chorus, they had put upon the programme of the 
three days six great choral works: Bach’s Cantata : 
“Tch hatte viel Bekiimmerniss” (in Robert Franz’s 
arrangement), Handel’s Ode to St. Cecilia, ‘““Miriam’s 
Song of Victory,” by Schubert (finely instrumented 
by Fr. Lachner), Rubinstein’s “The Tower of Ba- 
bel,” the finale from Mendelssohn’s ‘“Lorely,” and 
again the final “Amen” chorus from the Bach Can- 
tata. : 
The first concert offered the two first named vocal 
ieces. The chorus in the beginning was a little in- 
dolent and lifeless in the giving out of its tones, which 
made a much more unpleasant effect with a mass of 
6 or 700 singers than with a smaller choir. But soon 
the lifelessness disappeared and gave place to an en- 
thusiasm which, particularly in the closing chorus of 
the Bach Cantata: ‘Worthy is the Lamb,” &c., and 
in Handel’s Ode, produced beautiful results. As a 
chorus director Rubinstein did not show himself to 
be quite in his own place, but his conducting of the 
F-major Symphony of Beethoven was truly inspiring. 
Indeed such an interpretation of the Beethoven genius 
may seek far for its equal, and only a congenial na- 
ture can so bring us nearer to the great tone poet. 
About the soloists we did not find ourselves so en- 
thusiastic as we had expected. Mme. Parepa-Rosa, 
to be sure, announced with so much pomp, is alto- 
gether a good singer and, what most delighted us in 
her universal activity in art, also endowed with gen- 
uine musical conception. Yet she did not succeed in 
warming us. 


Casset. This whilome electoral capital will short 
ly be full of life and bustle. The General Musical 
Association of Germany will hold its annual gather- 
ing here from the 26th June tothe Ist July. There 
will be four grand concerts of instrumental, vocal, 
and chamber music, and one grand concert of sacred 
music. Thanks to the eg So the Emperor, not 
only is the Theatre Royal, together with every one 
connected with it, placed at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation, but a large sum of money has been presented 
tothe latter. The local artists, moreover, will be re- 
infurced by considerable contingents from the Court- 
orchestras of Sonderhaunsen, Weimar, Meinnigen, 
Brunswick, and other celebrated musical bodies. The 
chorus will consist of the various local associations, 
strengthened by the Minden Choral Union, with con- 
tingen@ from Erfurt and Weimar. At the sacred 
concert one of the three renowned Thuringian church- 
choirs, namely, that under the direction of Professor 
Miiller-Hartung, will lend its valuable aid. Among 
the soloists will probably be, for the violin, Herr 
Wilhelmj, from Cassel; Herr Jacobson, from Bre- 
men; Herr Winplinger of this place, and others ; 
for the piano Mdile. Sophie Menter form Munich ; 
and Mdme. Ursprach, from Frankfort ; for the viol- 
onecello, Herr Krnmbholz, from Stuttgardt ; Herr 
Lorleberg, from Cassel; and Herr Griitzmacher, 
from Meinnigen; for the organ, Herr Rundnagel, 
Court-Organist of this place; and Herr Voigtmann, 
of Sangerhausen. Among the female vocalists will 
be Mdlle. Marie Lehmann, of Hambargh, who lately 
produced so great a sensation at the Bavreuth Festi- 
val; Mdme. Merian, of Weimar; Mdme. Miiller- 
Berghaus ; and Mdme. Hempel Christinus. In ad- 
dition to the composers who will conduct their own 
works, the following gentlemen will wield the bdafon ; 
the three Capellmeisters, Reiss, Lassen, and Erd- 
mannsdorfe ; Professor Miiller-Hartung ; and Herr 
Hempel, Musikdirector. Among the older composi- 
tions included in the programme will be “Die sieben 
Worte des Erlésers,” Heinrich Schiitz; “Ach, wie 
fliichtig,” Sebastian Bach; and a Violin. Concerto, 
Spohr. The more modern school will be represented 
by Liszt’s Heilige Elisabeth, and A major Concerto ; 
Volkmann’s overture to Richard I/1; a Violin Con- 
certo, and “‘Wald-Symphonie,” by Raff ; ..e Quintet 
in F minor, by Herr Brahms; the ‘‘Nibelungen- 
musik,” by Herr Lassen; “Prinzessin Ilse,” Herr 
Erdmannsdorfer ; “Das Geisterschiff,” Herr Michal- 
owich ; “Sigurd Slembe,” Herr Svensden ; ‘“Huld- 
ingungsmarch,” Herr R. Wagner, etc., etc., besides 
a large selection of songs by living composers. 
committee has been formed,with the Chief Burgomas- 
ter as chairman, for the pu of providing all the 
members of the Association with board and lodgings 
free of cost, and also of making the other necessary 
arrangements for properly entertaining the visitors. 
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Mitan. Tannhduser and Lohengrin are to be 
brought ont next spring at the Scala. Herr R, Wag- 
ner has been requested to superintend the production, 
and, also, to select the company to sing them. He 
acceded to both requests, and entered into negotia- 
tions with several artists. He has already engaged 
Madlle. Marie Lehmann, who sang atthe Bayreuth 
Festival. In a letter to this young lady, he announc- 
ed his intention of engaging a company of his own, 
and, after thoroughly drilling them himself, of going 
about with them and showing the world how his 
operas ought really to be sung. 


Jutius Roentcen. Professor Oakeley, in his 
interesting notice of the Dusseldorf Festival in the 
Guardian, says :—It may be within the recollection 
of musical readers that in a notice of the last meeting 
here, three years ago, allusion was made to a youth 
of fourteen of extraordinary promise, who had come 
from Leipzig with his father, Herr Réntgen, leader, 
with Japha, of the first violins at that festival. -The 
talented son, Julius Engelbert Réntgen, again here 
on a visit, gave, as in 1869, a matinée musicale, on the 
Wednesday of the festival week, which, though pri- 
vate, was attended by some 200 persons, chiefly mu- 
sicians, glad of an opportunity of judging of the pow- 
ers of this rising genius. There seems every reason 
for hoping that the promise evinced in childhood will 
be carried out, and that, as Joachim and other illus- 
trious musicians have foretold, this engaging and 
gifted youth may become one of Germany’s great 
sons of Art. At his matinée young Réntgen—who 
has already composed two overtures and a symphony 
—introduced the following of his chamber music :— 


Prelude and Fague in C minor, on the theme “B. 
A. C. H.” 

Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violoncello. 
Sonata in B minor, for pianoforte and violin. 


In the first sonata the composer was ably assisted 
by Herr G. Bartel, of Sondershausen, now resident 
at Dusseldorf, who played the difficult violoncello 
part, almost at sight, like a thorongh artist. The vi- 
olinist was Herr von Beckerath, whose services were 
also valuable. The occasion was one of surpassing 
interest, and should Julius Réntgen become, as is not 
improbable, a great master, this matinée, as well as 
that of 1869, will be treasured in memory by those 
— at them. The look of inspiration—of heaven- 

orn genius in the bdght young face, and his appa- 
rent unconsciousness of the presence of a large audi- 
ence of musicians, as the young composer, wholly 
wrapped up in hia divine art. sat at the pianoforte, 
with the two conductors of the festival, Rubinstein 
and Tausch, oneither side of him, could hardly be 
forgotten by any one amongst the listeners who hows 
down before musical talent as one of the highest, 
most rare and precious. most mysterious of the good 
and perfect gifts from above. . 


Gewanpaaus Concerts at Leipzig. The 
programme of the twenty concerts and the two 
benefits of the past season are thus summed up in the 
Signale : — 


Symphonies. Beethoven, No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9; 
Mozart, in E flat and G minor; Schumann, Nos. 3 
and 4. Gade, Nos. 4and 8 (new); Mendelssohn, 
Scotch; Haydn, in E flat; Abert, One; Judassohn, 
No. lL. Schubert, Unfinished Symphony in B minor, 
Andante from the Tragic Symphony. 

Overtures. Mendelssohn: ‘‘Midsammer Night's 
Dream,” “Ray Blas,” “Melusina’”’; Beethoven : 
Coriolan, Leonore Nos. 2 and 3; Cherubini : 
Anacreon, Les Abencerrages ; Weber : Jubilee Over- 
ture, Freyschutz ; Mozart : “‘Zauberfléte, ’**Figaro,” 
Mehul, Joseph ; Rietz, in A minor; Auber, Masa- 
niello ; Reinecke, King Manfred; Volkmann, Rich- 
ard III. ; Bargiel, Medea; Gade, Ossian ; Dietrich, 
Die Normanenfahrt. 

Other Orchestral Pieces. Joachim, 2 Marches; 
J. 8. Bach, Suite in D; Franz Lachner, Suite No. 
6 ; Goldmark, Scherzo; Rubinstein, Don Quixote. 

Violin Concertos, gc. Spohr, Nos. 7 and 9; 
Mozart, —— ; Mendelssohn, —— ; David, No. 5; 
Schubert, Rondo brilliant, Op. 70, arranged by 
David. 

Piano Concertos, §c. Beethoven, No. 3 (in C 
minor), No. 4 (G), and Choral Fantasia ; Schumann, 
in A minor, Concertstuck in C; Reinecke, — ; 
Grieg, —— ; Litolff, Concerto Symphonique, No. 
3; Chopin, in F mivor; Mendelssohn, Rondo bril- 
liant in E fat. 

Concertos for Violoncello. Haydn, —- ; Golter- 
mana, No.3; Lindner, —— . 

Concertos for several instruments. Mozart, for 
two pianofortes ; Handel, for obligato violins, obli- 
gato violoncello and string orchestra. 





Smaller Solo pieces with and without accompan- 
ment. 

(1) For Pianoforte. 

Schaumann, Andante in F (transcription), In der 
Nacht (from Fantasiestuecken Op. 12), No. 4 of 
Nachtstucken, Op. 22, Scherzino from the Fasching- 
schwank; Chopin, Notturno iu D flat (twice) ; 
Scherzo, in B minor; Ballade, in G minor ; *Les- 
chetitzki, L’Avea (Romanza), Mazurka; J. S. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue in A minor (translated by 
Liszt), Prelude and Fugue in E flat rajnor (from 
the Well-tempered Clavichord) ; Mozart, Fantasia 
and Fugue in C minor; Tausig, Hungarian 
Gypsey dances; Gluck, Gavotte (transcribed by 
Brahms) ; Schubert, Impromptu in F minor (Op. 
142). 

(2) For Violin. 

Rietz, Arioso; Leclair, Sarabande and Tam- 
bourin ; Vitali, Chaconne, (with piano accompani- 
ment by David) ; Auer, Reverie ; Paganini, Cap- 


ce. 
(3) For Violoncello. 

Lubeck, Serenade ; Vieuxtemps, Reverie ; Piatti, 
Tarantella. 

(4) For Harp. 

Parish-Alvars, Fantasia on Italian motives ; 
Aptommas, Fantasia on Welsh melodies. 

Choruses and Ensemble pieces. Fr. Lachner, Re- 
qniem (twice) ; Schumann: Manfred, Faust music 
(3rd part); Gade, Comala; Handel, L’Allegro, il 
Pensieroso ed il Moderato ; Mendelssohn, Loreley ; 
Mozart, Ave Verum, Sextet from Don Juan; Die- 
trich, Morning Hymn ; Max Bruch, Frithjof at his 
father’s tomb. 

Arias with Orchestra. Mozart. One from Figaro, 
Scena and Rondo with piano obligato, One from 
Titns, Concert Aria (Alcandro, lo confesso) ; Beet- 
hoven, from Fidelio and Ah perfido ; Spohr, two 
from Faust; Rossini, from Semiramide and Tl 
Barbiere ; Weber, from Euryanthe ; Holstein, from 
the Haideschacht ; Mehul, from Joseph; Rossi, 
from Mitrane; Marschner, from Hans Heiling ; 
Roieldieu, from John of Paris; Bach, from the 
Whitsuntide Cantata. 

Songs with Piano. Schubert, ten ; Schumann, 
five ; Mendelssohn, three; Mozart, two; Weber, 
one; Wagner, one; Lassen, one; Brahms, one; 
Reinecke, one; J. S. Bach, one; Loewe, one; 
Robert Franz, one. 

Of the works above named, fourteen were heard 
in Leipzig for the first time. 

The Operas given in the Leipzig Stadttheater 
daring the month of March were : — Wagner's 
Meistersinger and Fliegender Hollander; Fidelio; 
Freyschutz ; Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche; Auher’s 
Le Macon, and Fra Diavolo; William Tell; and 
Fr. Lachner’s Catharina Conaro, composed thirty 
years ago. 

Der Freiscnetz was recently revived at Covent 
Garden with Mme. Lucca and M. Faure in the 
principal parts. The London Times says of the 
performance :— 

The revival of “Der Freischiitz” was interesting 
for two reasons. First, M Faure. who was never 
heard in the part before, plaved Caspar. We may 
say at once that a more intelligent and dramatically 
forcible portrayal of the character has not been wit- 
nessed since M. Formes was in his prime. But M. 
Faure does everything well. He is an artist pur 
sang, and studies con amore whatever part may he 
awarded to him. Thus his Caspar was understood 
and applauded by the andience—a musical audience, 
as may be imagined, the opera being “Der Freis- 
chutz.” He was encored with one voice by the 
whole audience, in the famous drinking song. The 
Agata of Mme. Pauline Lacea was what every, 
amateur expected-it would be—the genuine Agata of 
Kind and Weber, the Agata of the story and the 
Agata of the music. From beginning to end it was 
the right thing Mme. Lucca gives us a living 
character of flesh and blood, not, as is too often the 
case, an Agata who has to sing a grand scena, an 
air, a duet and a trio, more or less well, and in the 
intervals to walk the stage, as if indifferent to all 
that passes No greater or more legitimate success 
could have been achieved ; and so mach did Mme. 
Lucca impress the audience in the megnificent sotilo- 
quy of the second act, when Agata awaits the 
return of Rodo/ph, that the al/eyro—delivered with 
amazing vigor and dramatic effect—was encored and 
repeated—an event of almost unprecedented occur- 
rence. Equally admirable, in another sense, was the 
beautiful romance, with violoncello obligato, which 
Agata sings alone, at the commencement of Act IIT., 
and which Mme. Lucca gave with finish and depth 
of expression that reminded as of Jenny Lind in her 
best time. 





Special Motices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A Moonlight Sonnet. 4. G toe. Abt. 35 


Ship-like, full-breasted, travels the moon, 
Swift as a gondola in a lagoon. 
Thro’ the cloud-highlands in silvery glow, 
Thro’ the white islands in turreted snow. 
This fine poem is set, by Abt, to most appropriate 
music, and will repay careful study. The words are 
by Dr. Mackay. 


A Rose in Heaven. 4. F tof. Abt. 35 


A well beloved hand 
Had gently reared that charming flower of flowers. 
Some ruthless hand had torn it from its stem, 
And like a dead Queen it lay upon the grass, 

The beautiful, but common theme of the Rose here 
finds in words and music a new rendering, and the 
song cannot but be very sweet and effective, if sung 
with any skill or feeling. 


Strolling on the Sands. 2. Gtoe. Wellman. 30 
Comic. A pretty chorus. ¢ 
Thirty Years Ago. 2. Fto d. Barker. 30 


The girle took music lessons 
Upon the spinning wheel, 
And practised, late and early 
On spindle, swift and reel. 
An amusing account of the ways of the people who 
lived (considerably more than) thirty years ago. 
When the World is hushed in Sleep. Serenade. 
3. Gtof. Pratt. 30 
O, when the world is hushed in leep, 
. And dew-drops gem the drooping flowers, 
Love's vigil then I fondly keep, 
While glide away the moonlit hours. 
Sung (with great applause of course) by William 
Macdonald, and the words are by George Cooper. A 
very good song for a robust and sweet voice. 


Sweet Thoughts of Thee. 3. G minor toe. 
Adapted by Rosabel. 30 
Sweet thoughts of thee. like wayside flowers 
Spring up and cheer the passing hours, 


The pretty Italian melody is minor, but not dismal, 
and the general effect is delicate and sweet. 


Instrumental. 


Oak Bluffs Galop. 3. Eb Etta Godfrey. 40 
The Title Page contains a pleasant picture for hot 
weather: — of the Sea View House, Oxnk Bluffs, 
Martha’s Vineyard. The tumbling waves in the fore- 
ground are very suggestive of a cool bath therein; 
from which locality we might listen comfortably to 
this very inspiring Galop, played, as it often will be, 
in the parlors of the great hotel. 
Bird as a Prophet (Vogel als Prophete). 4. 
Bb. Schumann, 50 
Bird Sones are frequently introduced in pieces for 
a bright effect, but in this, a choir of warblers seem 
to have contributed their favorite airs, which are 
woven together into rich harmony by the hand of the 
master The portraitof Rubinstein “may certify” 
that this is a good encore piece for concert playing. 


Heart’s Desire Mazurka. 3. F. Zahonyi. 30 
More like a real Mazurka than any published 
lately, and is one that will highly please persons of 
delicate taste. 
Mazourka Caprice. 5. Eb. Pratt. 40 


A doubled and twisted mazurka, containing “tours 
de force” and “‘tours de execu jon.”’ A dashing ex- 
hibition piece, with passages full of expression. 


Hungarian (or Sedicanska) Polka. 3. A. 
Petrak. 30 
Very light and taking affair, throughout. 


Tre Stanparp. A Collection of Church Music, 
by L. O. Emerson, of Boston, and H. B. 
Palmer, of Chicago. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per 
dozen. 

This book which has been 80 ¢ ly 4” in 
multitudes of papers, is ready for delivery. Many thousands 
are already ‘ordered, and it would seem that a work s0 
“powerfully” edited and fully advertised, cannot fall to have 
the largest kind of a circulation. so crowd in with the rest, 
and send ) our orders early ! 





ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
A smal! Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff. 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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